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IT IS ALSO A GOOD American word once again, thank 
goodness. There was a time, a few years back, when the 
word “peace” was almost a subversive word. Just be- 
cause the communists, and some of their friends, were 
for it, we were leary of the whole business of actively 
promoting the search for peace in a world of “cold war.” 
It is encouraging to see the enthusiasm, maturity, and 
commitment with which American student groups of 
many kinds are tackling two major aspects of the quest 
for a peaceful world. 

One pole of this concern is focused around study and 
the action related to disarmament. Far from being dis- 
mayed by the complex issues and the multiplicity of sug- 
gested solutions, students are determined to work for 
and to test viable alternatives. The Acts for Peace pro- 
gram (Friends) begun on the West Coast has stressed 
“the importance and the value of the act an individual is 
ready to take.” A Harvard group called Tocsin has 
sought to be a rallying ground for a wide variety of ap- 
proaches to disarmament—the emphasis being not so 
much on membership or unanimity of ideas as on “com- 
mitment to act.” Yet this action has been based on solid 
study and research papers of great merit on such sub- 
jects as: Nuclear Test Bans, Shelter Programs, Chemical 
Warfare, Controlled Disarmament, etc. 

In addition to issuing reports, they develop action 
projects, speakers lists, intercollegiate conferences, and 
campaigns of letter-writing and region-wide demonstra- 
tions. * 

The other, but very much related pole of concern for 
_ peace, is seen in the great outpouring of interest in the 
Peace Corps. As the stirring conference held in Washing- 
ton under the auspices of the National Student Associa- 

tion demonstrated, most students are not thinking of the 


* Tocsin, 612 Irving House, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Peace Corps as an instrument in the cold war. Rather 
they see this as related to an even greater struggle—the 
“revolution of rising expectations”—the achievement of 
human dignity for all men. And they want to be identified 
with it. Some critics sneeringly refer to “the Second 
Children’s Crusade.” Others are alarmed at the difficul- 
ties and hazards presented by such an ambitious under- 
taking. Organizations like the churches and the YMCA 
and YWCA see this as very much akin to the work they 
have been carrying on for years under the concept of 
Mutual Service. Many of its aims are similar to those 
developed through “Volunteers Abroad” and Internship 
programs of the YWCA and the “Junior World Service 
Workers” and work camps in Turkey and Liberia of 
the YMCA. 

Voluntary world-wide organizations like ours with 
years of international experience and with trained Mu- 
tual Service staff in many countries will be expected to 
help develop some of the pilot projects for the Peace 
Corps. In the meantime the work of interpretation, 
of preparation, and of recruiting can and should be 
aided by concerned campus groups—for example, the 
Ohio State YMCA-YWCA (see cover) has spent months 
in study of the various proposals, has taken a group to 
Washington for intensive interviewing of Peace Corps and 
embassy personnel, and has become a center of informa- 
tion for the whole university as well as for nearby colleges. 

A Christian act, as Paul Lehman reminds us, is “liv- 
ing in the context of what God is doing in the world to 
make and keep human life human. Action in this con- 
text makes a difference. Action in this context is differ- 
ent, as different as reconciliation is from enmity, as dif- 
ferent as maturity is from the terror, rage, and guilt of 
isolation.” 


JEAN M. WHITTET 
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“Goodness. Are You the Beat and Angry Young 
ee Men I’ve Heard so Much About?” os 


7 


Herblock in The Washington Post 


A FULL MONTH BEFORE March first when President 
Kennedy established the temporary Peace Corps the 
Gallup Poll reported that more than seven out of every 


ten Americans favored such a corps and that two-thirds 


of those interviewed would like to see their sons partici- 
pate. The Peace Corps has become the most talked about 
and popular part of the foreign aid program although it 
has not yet even begun to operate. Everyone believes that 
service in the Peace Corps will be a valuable educational 
experience for American young adults, but many doubt 
that the Corps will add anything of value to the foreign 


aid program. 


A new resource for development assistance 


It must be recognized that the Peace Corps is an addi- 
tion to the official Point Four program and not a substi- 
tute for it. The primary manpower need overseas is for 
the mature, highly-trained scientist, engineer, or adminis- 
trator such as the Peace Corps probably cannot provide. 
It could be argued, therefore, that the $5,000-10,000 
estimated annual cost of training, transporting, feeding 
and housing each Youth Corpsman might be better de- 
voted to the salaries of a few more senior technicians. 
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Seine of the 


The Peace Corps 


But if the Peace Corps is not the most needed addition 
to the foreign aid program, it is still true that the Corps 
can play an important role due to the limited size of the 
current U.S. foreign aid staff. Last June there were only 
4,728 technicians employed overseas in the U.S. world- 
wide technical assistance program. As a result, most of 
these men must work in the cities, with the central gov- 
ernments or in connection with only the most important 
projects. In many instances the Peace Corps could pro- 
vide vital assistance to these senior officers in training the 
local personnel and also permit the expansion of the less- 
complicated technical assistance activities into the small 
villages and rural areas that now must remain largely 
untouched by the senior staff. 7 

In his message to Congress on the Peace Corps Presi- 
dent Kennedy listed several specific programs to which 
Corps members could contribute. These were, “teaching 
in primary and secondary schools, especially as part of 
national English-language teaching programs; participation 
in the worldwide program of malaria eradication; instruc- 
tion and operation of public health and sanitation proj- 


_ ects; aiding in village development through school con- 


struction and other programs; increasing rural agricul- 


| 
\ 
| 
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tural productivity by assisting local farmers to use mod- 
ern implements and techniques.” 


Two views of the world today 


Thousands of American young adults have responded 
enthusiastically to the Peace Corps idea because it seems 
to offer them the opportunity to cut through the com- 
plex and overwhelming problems of international rela- 
tions and have a direct, albeit a small part in one of the 
greatest revolutions of the century—the race toward free- 
dom and modernity in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Yet this very idealism and enthusiasm gives pause to 
some Americans who see that we are engaged in a deadly 
struggle with Sino-Soviet imperialism. They argue that in 
such a contest the Peace Corps is at best irrelevant and 
may foster a dangerously oversimplified picture of the 
issues at stake. 

Many others believe, however, that this view of today’s 
world sees only part of the picture. They hold that the 
Peace Corps can increase the adequacy of our response to 


the total world picture by making us more aware of the 


fact that some aspects which are viewed by the first group 
only through the prism of the Sino-Soviet military threat 
have an independent importance of their own. Thus in- 
terpreting everything in terms of the military challenge, 
they feel, leaves out of focus the new struggle for free- 
dom, recognition, respect and a taste of the material good 


things of life that is taking place in many of the emerging — 


or resurgent nations. The first group also leaves out of 


view the fact that many of these nations believe they are 
not directly threatened by the Sino-Soviet bloc, wish to 
remain apart from the great power struggle and celebrate 
their independence by staying on friendly terms with both 
the bloc and the free world. And finally, they are charged 
with not taking into sufficient account the fact that great 
emphasis is placed on personal relations in Asia and 
Africa and that even political leaders may judge foreign 
governments by the character of their local representa- 


tives. 


Spur to a more adequate foreign policy 


At times we have tended to alienate the leaders and 
the people of the less developed nations from us by giv- 
ing them the impression that we have no interest in them 
except to stop communism. The Peace Corps idea of 
voluntary overseas work in the service of the peoples of 
the less developed nations counters this impression. It is 
a clear statement of the fact that Americans also support 
the freedom and well-being of these nations for their own 
sake—because we believe it is right. It may well be, 
therefore, that the establishment of the Peace Corps may 
actually increase our ability to deal successfully with an 
important dimension of the present world crisis that can- 
not be adequately subsumed under the heading of Sino- 
Soviet aggression. 

ARTHUR H. DARKEN 


U.S. Foreign Policy Analyst 
Library of Congress 


“Operation 


- By MARJORIE STACKHOUSE, President Student 
YWCA, University of Washington, and MRS. 
ELIZABETH S. JACKSON, Executive Director, Uni- 
versity of Washington YWCA. 


THE CONTROVERSIAL FILMS Operation Abolition and 
Communism on the Map have had a wide showing in 
this area. The University of Washington YMCA and 
YWCA have been deeply involved in the controversy 
created by the films. In Seattle, the chief and original 


_ distributors of the films have been Boeing’s and the Mis- 


sionary Film Service, this latter a private group reputed 
not to be connected with any church organization in 
spite of its name. 

Some of the members of the University of Washington 
YMCA and YWCA first had opportunity to see these 
films at the Regional Conference of the Y’s at Christmas 
time. Shown as a part of the Conference program on 
“Issues of Democracy,” they indeed became urgent and 
immediate issues in our discussions. The film Operation 
Abolition implied that all students who participated in 
the San Francisco demonstration last May against the 
House Un-American Activities Committee were either 
communist or communist “dupes.” It further implied 
that all who objected then or now to the activities or pro- 
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Operation Abolition 


CONTINUED 


cedures of the Committee were communist or communist 
“dupes.” Seeing this film, then hearing the students de- 
scribe the same events in the record “Sounds of Protest,” 
produced by Slate, a student group at the University of 
California, the inconsistencies in the reporting were made 
sharply evident. It was alarming to note that the film con- 
tained many half-truths and distortions of truth; it omit- 
ted producer creditings and it completely ignored the 
contention of the students that they were acting on inde- 
pendent moral convictions and lawful right to protest. It 
was also alarming to note that seen alone, and with only 
superficial knowledge of the events, the film could be 
fairly persuasive; with the record, and later with other 
reports and in the light of other facts omitted by the film, 
its circulation as a “documentary” could be questioned. 


Cabinet reaction to the films 


When the Y Cabinets met following the conference, 
we were greatly concerned to do something to combat 
the half-truths of the films receiving such wide attention 
and acceptance. We took the position that it was im- 
portant not to suppress the films, but to urge people to 
listen to other points of view than those represented by 
the films, and to check the facts claimed by them. We 
ourselves made the effort to become better informed 
about them, using reports such as those of the American 
Civil Liberties Union and other accounts such as those 
from The Christian Century. In relation to the film Com- 
munism on the Map, we found ourselves involved in the 
issue Of freedom of speech most particularly, since one of 
our professors, speaking out strongly against the film on 
the grounds of its inaccuracy and questionable accusa- 
tions, was severely criticized as a “subversive.” The Y 
Cabinets along with many other groups and individuals 
supported his right to speak and expressed appreciation 
of his courage in doing so. 

In rapid fire succession we found ourselves taking 
action On many occasions and with many groups. First, 
learning that the school principals of Seattle were meet- 
ing to discuss whether or not the film Operation Abolition 
should be shown in the public schools, we wrote a letter, 
as Others did, urging that the student version of the facts 
be presented with the film, if the decision were made to 
show it at all. (We learned that, in later session, their 
vote was negative to the showing.) To our own interested 
members, Board and students, we presented both the 
film and the record for their information and discussion. 
Because the film was being shown in living groups and 
in church student groups also, the Cabinets petitioned the 
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Board of Control of the Associated Students of the Uni- 
versity of Washington to make a statement about the 
films. This they did, expressing themselves strongly about 


the distortion of the facts and the methods of propaganda 


exemplified by the film, and urging all groups viewing it 
to consider the students’ replies to the accusations made 
against them. 

We held an open meeting at the Y showing Operation 
Abolition and presenting two speakers with opposing 
views of the film. We joined the Hillel students in a 
letter to the papers supporting the right of the professor 
to speak out on his convictions. It was shocking to know 
that for speaking out some criticism extended even to 
threats on his life. © ) 

The films raised many questions in the minds of stu- 
dents, and to answer them at least in part the Cabinets 
sponsored a series of forums at the Y. We called them 
“crash programs.” These forums dealt with the subjects 
of the Bill of Rights, Internal Security, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and the Nature of the 
Threat of Communism. They were helpful in providing 
information on which students could develop their own 
opinions. 

We have had exciting, if difficult, discussions at the Y! 

In the course of them we have discovered that we our- 
selves were faced with criticism of our beliefs and actions 
from many who differed. We also discovered unexpected 
support from many quarters. However, out of all the con- 
troversy there were several basic issues that concerned us 
most. First, it seemed to be clear that freedom of speech 
was in question among many. We had to think through 
our Own convictions on this. Second, it became clear also 
that so many people felt so alarmed about the threat of 
communism that they justified resorting to any method 
to fight it: lies, fear, guilt by association seemed to some 
acceptable and necessary in this effort. This forced us 
again to think through our own beliefs on the “means” 
and “ends.” Third, many people reached the conclusion 
that the only way Christians should react to the films was 
to support them, “Fight the Devil in any way possible.” 
This faced us with questions about our own “Christian 
responsibility” to the community, to those who differed 
and to those who agreed. It raised the questions of what 
was the truth and how should we express devotion to the 
truth. 
We have learned some of the risks and some of the 
satisfactions in speaking out in this controversy. To have 
remained silent would have been unacceptable to our own 
convictions of Christian responsibility. The question was 
not whether but how to speak as persons and as Chris- 
tian associations. As Christians we wanted to act, and 
to know more about how to act, on these issues of social 
concern. We feel now that one must work continually and 
positively if we are really to meet the menace of totali- 
tarianism both without and within. 


| 

| 
| 
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JACOB A. TOBY, a junior at Yale University, has written 
this critique of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. The article appeared in The Yale Criterion for 
March 1961. It reflects some of the reasoning behind 
current student protests directed against the Committee 


—protest which has its roots in a concern for the pres- 


ervation of our democratic heritage. 


What has been the effect of the HCUA on the moral, 
political, and intellectual tenor of the nation? The 
Supreme Court may vindicate the Committee on every 
legal count against it, but this is insufficient reason for 
ceasing to debate its value. If we find that the activities of 
the HCUA are having an unfavorable effect on the na- 
tion, then we should abolish the Committee before it 
inflicts even further damage. One would think that the 
country had learned something from its experience with 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

I submit that the Committee, more notoriously than 
any other- governmental or nongovernmental group, has 
fostered and to a considerable extent engendered an at- 
titude of confusion and panic regarding communism in 
the United States. I submit furthermore that the Com- 
mittee is largely responsible for an atmosphere of in- 


and the Committee 


tellectual conformity and timidity which is rampant in the 
United States, an atmosphere which prevents constructive 
thinking about challenges confronting the nation today. 

There is a very real communist threat, of which every- 
one in the United States is aware. Unfortunately, people 
have confused the existence of this threat with its nature 
and extent. The efforts of the Committee have con- 
founded this confusion. The long repetitive hearings have 
unearthed little relevant and timely information on com- 
munists, and almost no data on their activities, although 
the hearings do generate an atmosphere of crisis, urgency, 
and desperation. The literature issued by the Committee 
for public consumption contains information irresponsi- 
bly presented in a manner which could increase no one’s 
knowledge of communism, but which certainly increases 
one’s fear of it. Fear without knowledge is, I believe, 
termed panic. 

Almost all of the Committee’s work is characterized 
by an emphasis on persons rather than on the activities 
of these persons. Long lists of names and organizations im- 
press people with the magnitude of internal communism 
without telling them what these many people and associa- 
tions do to further the communist cause. No real knowl- 
edge of communism is imparted by this information. 

continued on next page 
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sémevicantsm and the Committee 


An excellent example of the Committee’s work and an 
indication of its effects is the series “100 Things You 
Should Know About Communism.” Some typical ex- 
amples from this intellectually irresponsible and dishonest 


publication are: 


What is Communism?—A system by which one small 
group seeks to rule the world. 


What is the difference between a Communist and a 
Fascist?—-None worth noting. 


How can a Communist be identified?—It is easy. 
Ask him to name ten things wrong with the United 
States. Then ask him to name two things wrong 
with Russia. His answers will show him up even 
to a child. Communists will denounce the President 
of the United States but they will never denounce 
Stalin. 


How can a fellow traveler be identified?—-Apply the 
same test as above and watch him defend Com- 
munists and Communism. 


If the Communists should conquer America, what 
would happen to the schools?—Real education 
would stop. Only training would be allowed. 


The whole tone of the pamphlets is confusing. Truth 
is sacrificed for propaganda value over and over again. 
Partial and superficial truths abound. (“What is Com- 
munism?—A system by which one small group seek to 
rule the world.”) The reader is warned to be con- 
stantly alert for communists—never mind what a com- 
munist is—and told to notify the Committee if anything 
pink or red turns up, and to check with the Committee 
if in doubt as to whether any person or group is pro- 
communist. The net effect on people who read this must 
be one of confusion and desperation. They have been 
told that there is a dreadful danger from communist in- 
ternal subversion, that there may be communists in their 
schools, churches, and factories, and that communists 
want to reduce them to terrible misery. Yet the Com- 
mittee boldly announces at the beginning of the series: 
“These booklets are intended to help you know a Com- 
munist when you hear him speak and when you see him 
work. If you ever find yourself in open debate with a 
Communist, the facts here given can be used to destroy 
his arguments completely and to expose him as he is for 
all to see.” It is repugnant to me as an American citizen 
that an official arm of my government should publish 
such emotional, irresponsible trash. 

The. Committee’s argument against communism rests 
on four points: Communism is atheistic; socialistic, bad, 
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and imperialistic. Everyone is aware of the last point, 
so the Committee concentrates on the other three. Com- 
munism is bad, and we are all opposed to anything that 
is bad, so we are opposed to communism. But why is it 
bad? Because it is socialistic and atheistic. Communism 
is socialistic. Well, so is Britain. And Sweden. And AI- 
berta. That communism involves something called so- 
cialism is in itself irrelevant; what is important is the 
means by which communism introduces socialism. This 
is never discussed in the pamphlet. Communism is athe- 
istic. So what. Freedom of religion in this country in- 
cludes not only the right to belong to any church but 
the right to belong to no church, not only the right to 
believe in any deity but the right to believe in no deity. 
Certainly no one would call Ayn Rand a communist. 
Atheism combined with other factors has its effect on the 
nature of communism, but atheism by itself is not a cen- 
tral issue here, nor should atheism or opposition to or- 
ganized religion be construed as evidence of communism. 
In general, the Committee’s argument rests on the emo- 
tional content which the word “atheist,” “socialist,” 
“bad,” and “imperialist” have in American society. No 
attempt is made to achieve any understanding of the 
terms themselves or their relationships. 


Is non-conformism “un-American”? 


The gravest effect of the Committee’s activities has 
been its contribution to a general conformity in Amer- 
ican intellectual life, a reluctance to express unconven- 
tional views, a tendency to brand anything unusual as 
‘““n-American,” as “communist.” The @ommittee sets” 
up its standards of what constitutes Americanism and 
then proceeds to label anything which doesn’t conform 
to its conception of Americanism as “un-American” and 
therefore “communist.” Other groups and individuals 
have taken up this attitude as well. For example, before 
the communists took over mainland China in 1949, 
the Institute of Pacific Relations urged a coalition gov- 
ernment, because it realized, as did informed students of 
China at the time, that Chiang couldn’t hold the main- 
land alone. The I. P. R. was later. branded a communist 
front: its views do not agree with what congressional 
investigators think should be the views of any right- 
thinking American, so it must be pro-communist. 

In one of his many un-thinking moments, ex-President 
Harry S. Truman referred to the sit-in demonstrators 
in the South as communist-inspired. The N.A.A.C.P. 
has long been referred to in the South as a communist- 
tainted organization. Opposition to an established preju- 
dice becomes pro-communism. ass 

Recently, students in the San Francisco area were 


— 
| 


called communist dupes for demonstrating at hearings 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Criticizing HCUA because of its violations of. civil 
liberties became pro-communism. 

The viewpoints in italics are typical, widely held Amer- 
ican views at the present time. They portray attitudes of 
closed minds which are unwilling to hear all the relevant 
facts before making:a decision. The essence of these and 
similar viewpoints is: Anything which doesn’t fit my idea 
of what is American must be communist—or, even more 
basically—Anything I don’t like is communist. When 
professors at one of the nation’s great universities are 
unwilling to announce publicly their opposition to 
HCUA, because they feel this will jeopardize their 
chances for federal employment; or when a law student 
at this university can urge the author to be careful about 
the tone of this article, because it may endanger his 
future career; or when American Legion posts can dic- 
tate the contents of public school history texts, regard- 
less of the facts; or when courses in “Problems of Amer- 
ican Democracy” are changed to “Principles of Amer- 
ican Democracy”; then we are at a sorry pass indeed. 

In June of 1959, Congressman Walter, the chairman 


of HCUA, urged that some paintings in the United States: 


exposition in Moscow be removed because the artists 
who had executed them were associated with organiza- 
tions which he felt to be communist fronts. If one sub- 
stitutes “bourgeois” for “communist” wherever the lat- 
ter word appears in Walter’s statement, the result could 
be an extract from Pravda. If tactics such as these were 
carried out in the United States—if people were forbid- 
den to paint or to drive taxis or to teach because of the 
epinions they held—what would be the difference be- 
tween living in the United States or in Russia? There is a 
great danger that in attempting to combat communism 
we will use its very methods. 


Freedom of thought is basic 


In one of its “100 Things” pamphlets, the Committee 


says, “The Communists CAN be stopped under our 
system of laws and MUST be.” I fully subscribe to this. 
The Committee, it seems, does not. Freedom of thought 
is basic to our system of laws. A man is punished, not for 
his opinions, but for his actions: the Committee punishes 


men by public excoriation for the opinions they hold. The - 


activities and the fear of the activities of the Committee 
have helped to stifle freedom of thought in America to an 
unprecedented degree. If communism, or any threat to 
the American way of life (a way of life which has free- 
dom of thought as its foundation), cannot be combatted 
without sacrificing essential parts of this way of life, of 


what value are the leftovers in relation to its fundamental 
principles? When a man may be punished for his way of 
thinking in a society, that society is no better than the 
worst of authoritarian regimes. The closed-minded be- 
ings who live and eat and sleep and breed and do not 
think because they are not allowed to think are not men, 
but domesticated beasts. Thomas Jefferson, who more 
than any of the founding fathers appreciated the impor- 
tance of the freedom to think and hold opinions, once 
wrote: “If there be any among us who wish to dissolve 
this union, or to change its republican form of govern- 
ment, let them stand undisturbed as monuments to the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it.” And a few decades later, 
John Stuart Mill was to emphasize that any idea or insti- 
tution which was not constantly being defended and 
justified would soon become static and decay for want of 
vitality. America is meant to be a society of vitality. 
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Mauldin in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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The dynamics of disarmament 


By KENNETH E. BOULDING, professor of economics at the Uni- 


to tread it.” 


WHEN WE LOOK at what the economist would call the 
“comparative statics” of the present world situation, it is 
apparent at first glance that there is a state of the world 
which is very much better than the one in which we now 
find ourselves. We are at present in a position of great 
insecurity for almost everyone. The threat of nuclear 
warfare has been described so often that there is no need 
to describe it again. Its very familiarity dulls its edge. It 
is not easy to decide whether the danger is increasing 
or decreasing. On the one hand, the longer we avoid 
warfare, the more ingrained becomes the habit of peace. 
On the other hand, there are dynamic processes in the 
arms race which tend almost inevitably to make things 
go from bad to worse. Even if the danger remains the 
same from year to year, however, the longer the period 
of time we take into consideration the greater the prob- 
ability that a catastrophe will occur within it. The chance 
of throwing at least one six is very much greater in twenty 
throws of the die than it is in one, consequently, we 
might say that the present situation, which has a positive 
chance of disaster, is one in which the longer the period 
of time that we contemplate, the more certain it is that 
disaster will occur within it. Even apart from disaster, 
we have the economic burden of the arms race. For the 
United States, this is a matter of giving up luxuries, for 
Russia it is a matter of giving up conveniences, and for 
India and Pakistan it may well be a matter of giving up 
necessities. For the whole world, the waste of resources 
involved in armaments lessens the chance of economic 
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versity of Michigan. The editors of The Intercollegian consider 
this “must” reading for the many students who are deeply con- 
cerned about this agonizing problem. “The way to peace, like all 
roads to salvation, is straight and narrow. Of all generations who 
have ever lived, this one is peculiarly called upon to find it and 


development and lessens the chance that the human race 
may achieve a permanent high-level equilibrium. 

By contrast with the present situation, it is easy to 
construct a model of a state of affairs which is clearly 
superior for everybody. This would be, roughly, total 
disarmament for all countries down to the level of in- 
ternal police, coupled with sufficient world organization 
to police the disarmament itself and to ensure that the 
system, once arrived at, will stay. The amount of organi- 
zation required to do this might turn out to be surprisingly 
small. It is much easier to police total disarmament than 
it is to police partial disarmament. Nevertheless, the 
problems of policing are perfectly real and have not been 
adequately studied. The Russians seem to overlook this 
aspect of the problem almost entirely, and outside of a 
few non-official thinkers like Clark and Sohn, the West 
has given the matter very little thought. We do, however, 
seem to have most of the requisite information for con- 
structing a realistic model of a world from which the 
burden, both of armaments and the fear of nuclear dis- 
aster is removed, and in which a degree of national 
security can be obtained which is quite unthinkable under 
the system of unilateral national defense. 


|. The breakdown of unilateral national defense 


The crisis of national defense which the world faces 
is a very deep one—deeper than most people realize. A 
world system of national defense, that is of unilateral 
national defense, is based on the possibility of what I 
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have called “unconditional viability” of nations in a 
military sense. A nation is unconditionally viable if it is 
clearly dominant over its potential enemies “at home,” 
that is, in some heartland which is essential for its own 
integrity and continued existence. It is possible for a 
system of unilateral national defense to exist if the na- 
tions are far enough apart and if their strength diminishes 
sharply as each of them goes away from its home base. 
Under these circumstances, it is quite possible for every 
nation to be stronger than every other, or even reasonable 
combinations of others, at home on its own home base, 
even though, of course, it is weaker away from home on 
the home bases of others. 

In a period of human history which is now coming to a 
close which might almost be called the “age of civiliza- 
tion,” unilateral national defense and unconditional 
viability were possible for certain areas and certain places 
and times. In the course of military and technological 
developments, however, the ability to exert power far 
away from home increases. As it does so, the minimum 
size at which a nation can be unconditionally viable in- 
creases also. At the time of Athens and Sparta, a city 
state could be (perhaps) unconditionally viable. By the 
time of the Roman Empire, this was clearly not so, and it 
took a major collapse of a civilization in order to restore 
the city state. States the size of Belgium were clearly not 
unconditionally viable in the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury and the Second World War showed that states the 
size of Germany were not unconditionally viable either. 
Military technology has been moving at so rapid a pace 
that it is already too late to have the third world war. If 
we think, for instance, of the interval between World 
War I and World War II as a unit in the advance of 
military technology, we had advanced to at least another 
unit by 1952, and at least another unit again at the 
present time. _ 

Another factor which complicated the situation is the 
tremendous increase in the range of the deadly missile. 
If war is defined as men throwing things at each other, 
beginning with sticks and stones and ending up with 
guided missiles, it is clear that the range of the missile is 
an important element in unconditional viability. Roughly 
speaking, a nation must dominate an area beyond its 
home base sufficient to ensure that fatal missiles cannot 
be fired at it. With the range of the deadly missile rapidly 
growing now to 12,500 miles, this means that it is impos- 
sible now even for two nations to exist with unconditional 
viability. Hence, the whole concept of unilaterial national 
defense is rapidly breaking down. For this implies that 
any one nation, by putting sufficient effort into national 
defense, can achieve unconditional viability. It is easy to 
demonstrate that this is no longer possible. Hence, the 
nations of the world now have to live with conditional 
viability. That is, they can destroy each other, but they 
must learn not to do so. 


It is interesting to notice that a parallel movement 
has been taking place in what might be called personal 
defense. As long as the principal weapon of personal 
combat was the sword, it made some kind of sense for 
gentlemen, at least, to wear them. A man, if he was a 
good enough swordsman with a good enough sword, 
could hope to dominate an area around himself suffi- 
cient to defend himself from attack by another swords- 
man. This meant that he had unconditional viability. 
The invention even of the crossbow destroyed this, and 
we did not find gentlemen arming themselves, usually, 
with crossbows. This is because with the crossbow 
the range of the missile increased to the point where 
the individual can no longer ensure his unconditional 
viability. The Colt revolver, which we will recall was the 
first “equalizer,” finished this process and imposed con- 
ditional viability on everyone. This led, however, to al- 
most universal personal disarmament. Gentlemen ceased 
to wear swords and by and large, even cowboys ceased 
to carry guns. In part this was achieved by the develop- 


ment of political and legal institutions for the preserva- 


tion of law and order and the application of social sanc- 
tions against an offender. In part, also, I suspect, it was 
achieved by a “disarmament race” in which people sim- 
ply found that they were more secure in a world of 
conditional viability if they were not armed than if they 
were. It is by no means impossible that the same course 
of events may now take place in regard to national 
armaments. Certainly in a world of posed nuclear powers, 
one feels more secure in a weak and undefended country 
even though, of course, as in the case of the cowboy 
movie, the innocent party occasionally gets in the way 
of those who shoot it out. 


Il. Political realism and the art of bargaining 


The interest in disarmament on the part of the 
Russians, in arms control on the part of the West, 
and in the United Nations on the part of both of them 
are important signs of the times and they indicate 
that subconsciously, perhaps, the concept of unilateral 
national defense is breaking down even in the minds 
of those who are officially committed to it. It is 
perhaps from the conscientious military men who are 
sincerely convinced that they can no longer perform the 
function which society has allocated to them, that we 
are likely to get the most effective pressure for dis- 
armament in years to come. Disarmament, that is to 
say, is passing out of the hands of the idealistic peace 
movement and into the hands of the political realists. 

In spite of the fact that the comparable statics on 
the present world situation leads inevitably to the conclu- 
sion that universal, policed disarmament is a much bet- 


ter situation than what we have now, little effective 


movement is taking place in this direction. It is not 
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enough to know that there is a better place to go to; 
there must be a road built there upon which we can 
travel and the great difficulty at the moment is that this 
road does not exist—or rather that it exists only in 
part. There are important bridges which have not been 
built and important sections that are in very poor condi- 
tion. We see the higher ground quite clearly from where 
we stand and we hear the thunder of the flood coming 
down the valley, but, unfortunately, in order to reach 
the higher ground, we must first go downhill, which 
takes, courage, and we must build some sort of a road 
together—which takes contract. | 

The problem of the dynamics of disarmament and 


world security, therefore, resolves itself, very largely, 


into the problem of how we negotiate a world social 
contract. Even a minimum world government requires a 
contract of some sort. The contract does not have to be 
embodied in a written constitution; it may be quite 
tacit and unexpressed. It may even be unconscious. But 
a contract of some kind ther2 must be. Government re- 
quires the exchange of sovereignties. We must each give 
up something in order to get something better. Exchange 
involves bargaining and bargaining is a difficult, com- 
plicated process. It is precisely the failure of the bar- 
gaining process that is holding us up at the moment. 
There is hardly any more important study before man- 
kind than the study of how bargains are arrived at, 
especially in the present impasse. A good deal of scat- 
tered experience and wisdom is available on this sub- 
ject, but not many people have brought it together. If 
the resources could be devoted to this subject which 
are devoted to the development of a single missile, the 
world’s chances for survival would be much brighter. 

Several points in regard to the world social contract 
are frequently misunderstood. In the first place, it must 
be emphasized that the good part of the contract can 
perfectly well be tacit. It need be expressed neither in a 
treaty nor in a formal document. It may not even be 
clearly conceived in the minds of the contractors. A 
good example of a tacit contract which seems to exist 
at the moment is the largely unspoken and presently 
unwritten agreement between the United States and 
Russia to do nothing serious about civil defense. In 
neither country is there any effective preparation at the 
moment for genuine defense against nuclear warfare, 
in spite of the fact that such preparation is possible. 
There are strong forces in the United States pressing for 
a much more substantial civil defense program than 
what we now have, and I have no doubt there are simi- 
lar forces arguing the case in Russia. Should either of 
these succeed, the outlook for the world would be dim 
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indeed. It is probably only this tacit compact which has 
preserved us from nuclear war already. As long as the 
civilian populations of both countries are mutual hos- 
tages, it is quite reasonable to suppose that the chance 
of deliberate nuclear warfare is very small. The chance 
of a mistake is probably larger. If either side feels that 
a nuclear war would not be fatal, the chances of such 
a war would very much increase. 

The tacit compact between the United States and the 
Soviet Union extends into many other areas. Indeed, 
since 1956, one might even speak of an Eisenhower- 
Khrushchev (now the K-K) axis which, in all essentials, 


survived the breakdown of the summit conference and 


the U-2 incident. The United States did not really do 
anything about Hungary and will not do anything about 
Eastern Europe. The Soviet Union did not really do 
anything about Egypt and will not really do anything 
about Africa, or even Cuba. It can be argued that we 
have already arrived at a tacit, uneasy, and insecure 
“peace of Westphalia.” The lines of demarcation between 


the socialist and capitalist world have been drawn and 


they might very well be stable for a long time to come. 


On the other hand, the stability is insecure. It could be 


upset at any moment by either party, or even by some 
unforeseen development on the part of third parties. 
The whole value of the present “settlement” is its rigid- 
ity. If this rigidity is threatened at any point, the whole 
structure will totter. This perhaps is some slight justifica- 
tion for what seems like an absurd attitude on the part 
of the United States towards Quemoy and Matsu. One 
possible solution, a temporary solution at least, to the 
present world difficulty is that nothing whatever must 
be allowed to happen. The status quo has a kind of 
meta-stability about it and the slightest change in it 
would make it difficult to re-establish another such meta- 
stable state. This is not to say that the present status quo 
is either desirable, which it certainly is not, or that it 
will persist forever, which it certainly cannot. It can 
be argued, however, that the maintenance of the exist- 
ing status quo for say thirty years would be a small 
price to pay for a breathing space in which we might 
be able to establish successful institutions of change. I 
am not sure that this argument is right; it must, however, 
be taken seriously. 


Hl. Internationalizing our armed forces 


Another common fallacy about disarmament negotia- 
tion is that what is most needed now is a negotiation 
about something which the parties would agree to do 
or not to do each by himself. There is very little point, 
I think, in trying to negotiate a disarmament “agree- 
ment”—an agreement meaning simply a contract—by 
which the parties agree, each, to do something, or to re- 
frain from doing something. We have, as I have already 
noted, the tacit agreement in the field of civil defense 
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and in other fields as well. -It is highly doubtful whether 
we can reach explicit agreements in any field at all, if by 
agreements we simply mean, agreements to do things— 
agreements, for instance, to follow a planned pattern 
of disarmament. What we need to negotiate is not an 
agreement, but an organization. The organization which 
we must agree to set up is an organization of the armed 
forces of the world. This, I suspect, is an essential step 
toward disarmament. This is involved, however, in the 
very nature of an armed force itself. An armed force 
has this peculiar property that its justification and its 
function is to be found wholly in the presence of other 
independent armed forces, which are not organization- 
ally linked with it and which are potential enemies. No 
other social organization possesses this property. Uni- 
versities and churches, for instance, frequently exhibit 
hostility towards each other and have conflicts one with 
the other. These conflicts, however, are quite incidental 
to their purpose. A university can perfectly well fulfill 
its function in society quite apart from the fact that it 
might have conflicts of interest with other universities, or 
that it may conflict with other universities for common 
sources of funds. The conflict is strictly incidental to the 
main purposes of the institution. In the case of the armed 
forces, however, this is not so. The armed forces have 
no function, or practically no function, apart from the 
existence of potential rivals and enemies. It is the dis- 
union of the armed forces of the world which perpetuates 
them—and only this disunion. If the armed forces of 
the world could ever be united, then like the state in the 
Marxist ideology, they would wither away; or perhaps, 
we should say (being old soldiers) they would fade 
away. | 

The analogy with personal defense, again, is useful. 
When the sword became obsolete because of the inven- 
tion of weapons of greater range, it did not immediately 
pass away. Gentlemen continued to wear swords long 
after they ceased to be useful as instruments of defense. 
They became symbols of status and of ceremony. Their 
use as weapons did not disappear immediately, but 
gradually diminished under gradually more and more 
restrictive and ritualistic circumstances. The duel in per- 
sonal defense is highly analogous to the concepts of 
“limited war” in national defense. In order to maintain 
the concept of personal defense at all, it had to be 
ritualized. Eventually, it ritualized itself into absurdity 
and absolescence. One hopes for the sake of the human 
race that the history of national armaments will follow 
much the same course. 


IV. Possibilities for “peaceful co-existence” 


The final and most important question before us is: 
How do we apply these concepts to the present world 


situation? This is not too easy a-task. The present situa- 


We live in a world, I think, where the great trends can 
be perceived, but where quite accidental variations from 
the trend can be so great as to throw us over the line 
which divides us from disaster. The trend, I firmly be- 
lieve, is away from disaster and towards a stable and 
orderly world, but the chance variations are so great, im- 
posed by the accident of personality and of organiza- 
tion, that a wild movement in the wrong ‘direction can 
easily pull us out of the line and the long run trend will 
never be fulfilled. There are, however, one or two mod- 
erately hopeful signs in the current situation. Perhaps 
the most hopeful sign is the doctrine of peaceful co- 
existence itself. This represents a valuable revision of 


their ideology on the part of the Russians—much more . 


valuable than most people in the West have realized. It 
represents a denial, or at least a massive reinterpretation, 
not only of Marx, but even of Lenin. It indicates that the 
communist ideology is not inflexible, but that it is 
capable of receiving large impressions from reality and 
adapting itself accordingly. One wonders sometimes 
whether the ideology of the West, in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, the fact that it is implicit rather than ex- 
plicit is not really more rigid than the ideology of the 
socialist world. One finds a depressing tendency in the 
West to turn back, still, to past models, and even to past 
heroes which have no relevance anymore. 

This is not to say, of course, that the doctrine of 
peaceful co-existence is something that the West would 
be willing or even well-advised to “buy” in its present 
form. In part, one feels that the communist belief in 
peaceful co-existence arises out of a mistake on their part. 
They are still confident that the dynamic forces of so- 
ciety, which are internal to all countries, will eventually 
lead each one individually into the socialist camp. They 
are almost certainly wrong about this, and there is dan- 
ger of their disillusionment. What they mean by peace- 
ful co-existence, also, is that we should all disarm mili- 
tarily, and the West should.disarm unilaterally on the 
ideological level. This is something that the West will 
certainly not agree to and if peaceful co-existence is to 
become a reality, both sides must recognize that the 
ideological struggle must be better organized than it is 
at the moment. 

A much more serious problem is that of China. The 
Russians are apparently having great difficulties in con- 
vincing the Chinese that Marx and Lenin were wrong 
about war. This may have something to do with the 
fact that the Chinese feel that they can survive a nuclear 
war a good deal better than anybody else. It also 
has something to do with the fact that the com- 
munism of China is newer and more primitive and 
“earlier.” The West is in a real dilemma about this. 
On the one hand, it is desperately important to sup- 
port Khrushchev against the Chinese on the issue 
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of co-existence; on the other hand, it is also important 
to stand up against a definition of peaceful co-existence 
which is quite clearly unacceptable to the West. The 
resolution of this dilemma seems to call for statesman- 
ship of a high order. 


V. Needed: a new peace movement 


The situation in which the human race finds itself at 
the moment is quite unprecedented. Indeed, the present 
situation is unprecedented in the whole four billion years 
of the planet’s history. Either man will have the imagi- 
nation to go forward into quite a new kind of life and so- 
ciety, or he will destroy himself, one way or the other. 
To ward off the threat of destruction in war, a new kind 
of peace movement is needed. The old peace movement 
was utopian in the sense that while it had a moral vision 
of perpetual peace, it was never able to design a road 
which would lead there. It was, likewise, individualistic 
in the sense that it represented a struggle of the individual 
against the war system, rather than an attempt to con- 
struct a new social system. In this sense, pacifism was 
and is still important for civil liberties and for the de- 
fense of the individual against the claims of the state, 
but it has not been very relevant for peace. 

The new peace movement, as I see it, will have to be 
scientific rather than utopian, putting a great deal of its 
energies into research rather than propaganda. It will have 
to concern itself with social dynamics rather than individ- 
ual witness even though individual witness continues to be 
important. It is quite likely that the new peace move- 
ment will come out of the military, especially the con- 
scientious military, rather than out of the traditional 
peace movement, or it may come out of a certain cross 
fertilization between the old peace movement and the 
conscientious military. It will concern itself with the 
power and with the limits of non-violence, and it will 
concern itself more generally with all the methods by 
which viable social contracts are reached, both explicit 
and implicit. In one sense, it will not cease to be utopian 
for it is only impossible ideals that continually drive us 
forward. Possible ideals we reach and that is the end 
of movement! It will be, however, dynamic utopian rath- 
er than static utopian, thinking constantly about.the best 
way to get from here to the next place. It must have a 
clear idea of those elements in the state of society which 
lead to destruction and it must continually monitor its 
societies to perceive and to correct signs of political 
mental sickness. The way to peace, like all roads to sal- 
vation, is straight and narrow. Of all generations who 
have ever lived, this one is peculiarly called upon to 
find it and to tread it. 
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By LAWRENCE LOWELL GRUMAN, 
Minister of the University Congrega- 
tional Church, Missoula, Montana. — 


The Peaceable 


American 


AMERICA’S DILEMMA TODAY appears like this: our very 
accomplishments, the fruits of our technology and indus- 
try, now rise up as enemies. Our very glory is our great- 
est danger. Further, the nations with the highest stand- 
ard of living, the broadest education and the greatest 
economic capacity hold the least promise of avoiding 
mutual destruction in war, war that may spell the end of 
all nations. 

In our time we have learned fully the evil nature of 
war; and on our shrunken planet we recognize that all 
war is civil war. Yet we currently avoid war by the 
slenderest of margins. We need insight desperately if we 
are ever to make this world a peaceable kingdom. The 
ancient world turned to the Hebrew prophet Isaiah for its 
definition of such a kingdom. For the prophet held out a 
picture of a leader who would come with wisdom and 
understanding, counsel and might, and the knowledge 
and fear of the Lord. His great achievement would be to 
establish a reconciliation in the world of nature where 
the age-old enmity between man and beast would be 
banished. Thus, says Isaiah, peace will come when the 
heart of man is changed. 

Our modern idea of the peaceable kingdom is quite in 
contrast. Walter Reuther, prophet of the New Frontier, 
calls for expanded social security, unemployment bene- 
fits, medical care for the aged, and a higher minimum 
wage. These, he suggests, will lead the country into 
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dilemma 


greater effectiveness as the leader of a peaceful world. 
Meanwhile, Secretary of Defense McNamara, another 
New Frontier prophet, looks for strategic support of key 
armament programs to save the world from destruction. 
This economic and social and military scenery shifting, 
we are told, will bring a change of heart and a new 
spirit among men. 

Thus is the age-old confusion about motives com- 
pounded by the new seers. Others would have us believe 
that peace will come about through education or world 
government, but they fail to see the fatal flaw in their 
hope. For until the purposes of men are infected by self- 
less desires, until righteousness and faithfulness are 
deeply lodged in the hearts of men, we can look forward 
only to war and rumors of war. 

Now, what Americans are saying about the peaceable 
kingdom today can be pretty well described by three 
words: survival, security, and peace. Each word suggests 
a different level of hope for the future. 

SURVIVAL is the minimum demand we make for 
the future. Many think we will do well in the days ahead 
if we simply persevere. They usually lay down no con- 
ditions and ask no favors; they simply look for sheer 
brute survival. This position is amoral, but it has its 
qualifications—it usually entails the continued existence 
of America. The position makes no pretense of right- 
eousness; it simply recognizes the fragmentariness of life 


“The Peaceable Kingdom” by Edward Hicks. Courtesy of the New 
York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


and yet asserts there is meaning in the present moment— 
in America. To insure the continuance of this-moment, 
any excess is allowable, any kind of coercion is accept- 
able. Justification for this is simple; “the peaceable king- 
dom cannot be achieved unless someone is there to live 
in it!” So, not only is survival a minimum demand—it 
places a minimum value on man. 

SECURITY is a realistic political demand for the 
future. Every nation is, after all, selfish; it wants to con- 
tinue intact. The leaders of any nation are rightly con- 
cerned about security, for no one has a right to be un- 
selfish with other people’s interests. A nation justifies its 
demands for security by affirming its own righteousness; 
and when that nation is wealthy and powerful, it asserts 
that its security is necessary to the stability of the world. 
Overlooking its failings (such as its racial antagonisms, 
its business immorality, its pockets of poverty, and its 
armament economy), such a nation trumpets its virtues 
to a world that is really more interested in justice than 
in power. So, if this is a proper picture of America, what 
begins as simple security for us ends up as a serious effort 
to make the rest of the world conform to our ways. 

PEACE through strength is the maximum political de- 
mand we can make. Live and let live is the watchword. 
And if that can be done by following a pattern of mas- 
sive deterrence as we meet ascending balances of terror, 

: continued on page 20 
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The moral 


by C. P. SNOW 


Excerpts from an address delivered 
before the American Association for 


the Advancement of Science. 
Copyright 1961, The American Associa- 
nee tion for the Advancement of Science. 
THE DISCOVERY of atomic fission broke up the world of 


Re ) international physics. “This has killed a beautiful sub- 
te ject,” said Mark Oliphant, the father-figure of Australian 
< physics, in 1945, after the bombs had dropped. In intel- 


a scientist and the ee ee : lectual terms, he has not turned out right. In spiritual and 
"== _ moral terms, I sometimes think he has. 
other by a journalist. ee A good deal of the international community of science | 
fe remains in other fields—in great areas of biology, for 
C. P. ‘Snow, the distin- example. Many biologists are. feeling the same liberation, 
7. : the same joy at taking part in a magnanimous enterprise, 
guished author and as physicists felt in the Twenties. More than likely, the 


moral and intellectual leadership of science will pass to 

biologists, and it is among them we shall find the Ruther- 

fords, Bohrs and Francks of the next generation. 

bpverro, : nn Physicists have had a bitterer task. With the discovery 

: of fission, and with some technical breakthroughs in elec- 
ae and Max L erner makes _ portant military resource a nation-state could call on. A | 

| large number of physicists became soldiers not in uni- | 

nar resting respo nse. So they in the advanced societies, 

since. | 

It is very difficult to see what else they could have 

done. All this began in the Hitler war. Most scientists 

thought then that nazism was as near absolute evil as a 

human society can manage. I myself thought so. I still 

think so, without qualification. That being so, nazism had 

to be fought, and since the Nazis might make fission 

bombs—which we thought possible until 1944, and 

which was a continual nightmare if one was remotely in 

the know—well then, we had to make them too. Unless 
U.S. Army Photograph § One was an unlimited pacifist, there was nothing else to 
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un-neutrality of science 


do. And unlimited pacifism is a position which most of 
us cannot sustain. 


Moral difference seen 


Therefore I respect, and to a large extent share, the 
moral attitudes of those scientists who devoted themselves 
to making the bomb. But the trouble is, when you get on 
to any kind of moral escalator, to know whether you're 
ever going to be able to get off. When scientists became 
soldiers they gave up something, so imperceptibly that 
they didn’t realize it, of the full scientific life. Not intel- 
lectually. I see no evidence that scientific work on weap- 
ons of maximum destruction has been in any intellectual 
respect different from other scientific work. But there is 
a moral difference. 

It may be—-scientists who are better men than I am 
often take this attitude, and I have tried to represent it 
faithfully in one of my books—that this is a moral price 
which, in certain circumstances, has to be paid. Never- 
theless, it is no good pretending that there is not a moral 
price. Soldiers have to obey. That is the foundation of 
their morality. It is not the foundation of the scientific 
morality. Scientists have to question and if necessary to 
rebel. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood. I am no anarchist. 
I am not suggesting that loyalty is not a prime virtue. I 
am not saying that all rebellion is good. But I am saying 
that loyalty can easily turn into conformity, and that 
conformity can often be a cloak for the timid and self- 
seeking. So can obedience, carried to the limit. 

When you think of the long and gloomy history of 


man, you will find far more, and far more hideous 
crimes, have been committed in the name of obedience 
than have ever been committed in the name of rebellion. 
If you doubt that, read William Shirer’s “Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich.” The German officer corps were brought 
up in the most rigorous code of obedience. To them- 
selves, no more honorable and God-fearing body of men 
could conceivably exist. Yet in the name of obedience 
they were party to, and assisted in, the most wicked large- 
scale actions in the history of the world. 

_ Scientists must not go that way. Yet the duty to ques- 
tion is not much of a support when you are living in the 
middle of an organized society. I speak with feeling here. 
I was an official for twenty years. I went into official life 
at the beginning of the war, for the reasons my scientific 
friends began to make weapons. I stayed in that life until 
a year ago, for the same reason that made my scientific 
friends turn into civilian soldiers. The official life in 
England is not quite so disciplined as a soldier’s, but it 
is very nearly so. 


Losing the power to say “no” 


I think I know the virtues, which are very great, of 
the men who live that disciplined life. I also know what 
for me was the moral trap. I, too, had got on to an esca- 
lator. I can put the result in a sentence: I was coming to 
hide behind the institution, I was losing the power to 
say “no.” 

Only a very bold man, when he is a member of an or- 
ganized society, can keep the power to say “no.” I tell 


continued on next page 
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The moral un-neutrality of science 


CONTINUED 


you that, not being a very bold man, or one who finds it 
congenial to stand alone, away from his colleagues. We 
can’t expect many scientists to do it. 

Is there any tougher ground for them to stand on? I 
suggest to you that there is. I believe that there is a 
spring of moral action in the scientific activity which is 
at least as strong as the search for truth. The name of this 
spring is knowledge. Scientists know certain things in a 
fashion more immediate and more certain than those 
who don’t comprehend what science is. Unless we are 
abnormally wicked men, this knowledge is bound to 
shape our actions. Most of us are timid: but to an extent, 
knowledge gives us guts. Perhaps it can give us guts 
strong enough for the jobs in hand. 


I had better take the most obvious example. All physi-' 


cal scientists know that it is relatively easy to make plu- 
tonium. We know this, not as a journalistic fact at 
second-hand, but as a fact in our own experience. We 
can work out the number of scientific and engineering 
personnel it needs for a nation-state to equip itself with 
fission and fusion bombs. We know that for a dozen or 


more states, it will only take perhaps six years, perhaps 


less. Even the best informed of us always exaggerates 
these periods. 

This we know, with the certainty of—what shall I call 
it?—-engineering truth. We also most of us are familiar 
with statistics and the nature of odds. We know, with the 
certainty of statistical truth, that if enough of these 
weapons are made—by enough different states—some of 
them are going to blow up. Through accident, or folly, 
or madness—but the motives don’t matter. What does 
matter is the nature of the statistical fact. 


Responsibility is direct 

All this we know. We know it in a more direct sense 
than any politician because it comes from our direct 
experience. It is part of our minds. Are we going to let 
it happen? 

All this we know. It throws upon scientists a direct 
and personal responsibility. It is not enough to say that 
scientists have a responsibility as citizens. They have a 
much greater one than that, and one different in kind. 
For scientists have a moral imperative to say what they 
know. It is going to make them unpopular in their own 
nation-states. It may do worse than make them un- 
popular. That doesn’t matter. Or at least, it does matter 
to you and me, but it must not count in the face of the 
risks. 

For we genuinely know the risks. We are faced with an 
“either-or,” and we haven’t much time. Either we accept 
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a restriction of nuclear armaments. This is going to be- 
gin, just as a token, with an agreement on the stopping 
of nuclear tests. The United States is not going to get the 
99.9 per cent “security” that it has been asking for. It is 
unobtainable, though there are other bargains that the 
United States could probably secure. I am not going to 
conceal from you that this course involves certain risks. 
They are quite obvious, and no honest man is going to 
blink them. 

That is the “either.” The “or” is not a risk but a cer- 
tainty. It is this. There is no agreement on tests. The 
nuclear arms race between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
not only continues, but accelerates. Other countries join 
in. Within, at the most, six years, China and several 
other states have a stock of nuclear bombs. Within, at 
the most, ten years, some of these bombs are going off. 

I am saying this as responsibly as I can. That is the 
certainty. On the one side, therefore, we have a finite 
risk. On the other side we have a certainty of disaster. 
Between a risk and a certainty, a sane man does not 
hesitate. 

It is the plain duty of scientists to explain this “either- 
or.” It is a duty which seems to me to come from the 
moral nature of the scientific activity itself. 


Science can transform the world 


The same duty, though in a much more pleasant form, 
arises about the benevolent powers of science. For scien- 
tists know, and again with the certainty of scientific 
knowledge, that we possess every scientific fact we need 
te transform the physical life of half the world. And 
transform it within the span of people now living. I 
mean, we have all the resources to help half the world 
live as long as we do, and eat enough. All that is missing 
is the will. We; know that. Just as we know that you in 
this country, and to a slightly less extent we in ours, 
have been almost unimaginably lucky. (We are sitting 
like people in a smart and cozy restaurant, and we are 
eating comfortably, looking out of the window into the 
streets. Down on the pavement are people who are look- 
ing up at us: people who by chance have different col- 
ored skins from ours, and are rather hungry. Do you 
wonder that they don’t like us all that much? Do you 
wonder that we sometimes feel ashamed of ourselves, as - 
we look out through that plate glass? 

Well, it is within our power to get started on that 
problem. We are morally impelled to. We all know that, 
if the human species does solve that one, there will be 
consequences which are themselves problems. For in- 
stance, the population of the world will become embar- 
rassingly large. But that is another challenge. There are 
going to be challenges to our intelligence and to our 
moral nature as long as man remains man. After all, a 
challenge is not, as the word is coming to be used, an 
excuse for slinking off and doing nothing. A challenge is 
something to be picked up. | 
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A response by MAX LERNER in the December 28, 1960 New York Post. Reprinted 
by permission of the New York Post, copyright New York Post Corp. 


On saying no 


THERE ARE TWO MAIN THEMES in the important lecture 
which Sir Charles P. Snow delivered in New York at 
the convention of American scientists. 

One is that failure to agree on the banning of nuclear 
tests would be a form of. world insanity, courting the 
certainty of nuclear war. The other is that scientists have 
a special moral obligation—which comes “from the moral 
nature of the scientific activity itself’—to “say what they 
know” about the nature of the weapons and the chances 
of their being used. 

They may even, says Sir Charles, have to say no to 
their governments, lest they be caught in a moral trap 
and turn out to be only yes men and conformists. But 
science, he adds, has a “spring of moral action,” which 
lies in the fact of knowledge. And knowledge “can give 
us guts strong enough for the jobs in hand”—that is, 
strong enough to speak out, even to say no. 

At the heart of science is, of course, the spirit of in- 
quiry. Some say that the scientist essentially asks ques- 
tions and seeks to find answers to them, but that he is not 
a man who makes choices. The political leader is special- 
ized to making choices, the scientist is not. So great is 
this tradition difference that some have actually laid 
down the principle—which is nonsense—that the scientist 
must be neutral on social and ethical issues. 

Sir Charles sees the nonsense in this. He points out 
that science is not only inquiry, it is also knowledge, 
‘which is the fruit of inquiry. On the basis of this knowl- 
edge the scientist too must make moral choices. I regard 
this as a real addition to the body of thought about the 
scientist’s role in our world. 

On the concrete issue of test-banning, Snow is right. 
There is a gamble in the ban, since either side may cheat 
and the Russians are more likely to. But there is a worse 
gamble in not imposing the ban—that of nuclear destruc- 
tion. He may be too hopeful that the ban will lead to 
disarmament. But whatever the chances of disarmament, 
a test-ban is a necessary first step, and without it there is 
no chance. 

I think of two phrases which cropped up in a recent 
debate between Edward Teller and Leo Szilard—that 
there can be “irresponsible mistrust” as well as “irrespon- 
sible trust” of the Communist camp, when the certainty of 
destruction looms so ominously. 

But I fear that Snow’s analysis stops short just where 
we need to go on and dig more deeply. He has raised not 
only the issue of the duty of the scientist to say what he 


knows, but the more difficult issue of no-saying when a 
government has reached a decision. If he means simply 
that scientists must speak out, one must agree. But there 
is the more difficult question of organizing resistance, 
especially among scientists, which may thwart the na- 
tion’s purpose at a crucial time and perhaps even disarm 
it unilaterally. There is also the question of whether the 
Western scientist who says no to his own government is 
able to reach the Russian and Chinese scientists, who 
have no will to say no and no way of saying it. 

Oppenheimer surely had the right to say no a decade 
ago on the H-Bomb, but Teller in turn had the right to 
say yes. Historians may never decide whose monosyllabic 
response was more valid. But surely Snow does not mean 
that Teller was a yes man and conformist because his 
answer was different from Oppenheimer’s. I shall always 
regard the ordeal to which Oppenheimer was subjected 
as a needless as well as heartless one. But Teller’s choice 
was as moral in his own eyes as Oppenheimer’s was in 
his. Beyond the knowledge of each man was a different 
set of values. 

Here I differ from Snow. It is not from knowledge that 
we make our choices, but from values. Scientists can 
place their knowledge at the service of the nation and its 
leaders, but the knowledge does not carry any inevitable 
choice with it. We know pretty well today what the 
chances of destruction are, but the choice of political 
and nuclear strategies is still a tortured one. 

My own feeling is that every yes must have a no lurk- 
ing in the shadows, to mark the limits beyond which a 
moral human being cannot go. My feeling is also that 
every no must have a yes implicit in it: a man must not 
only say what he refuses to work or fight or die for—he 
must add what he will agree to work or fight or die for. 
A no without such a yes is arid, arrogant and perverse, 
just as a yes without a no in the background is comfort- 
able and craven. , 

In the end, as I said in an earlier column, the basic 
decisions belong to the people, through their political 
leaders. The scientist must try to inform the people, and 
thereby form their mood and reform the acts of their 
leaders. But he cannot supplant those leaders. 

The political leader, in turn, must make the ends of the 
society persuasive to the scientists, if he wants to carry 
them along with his program. He can neither bully nor 
punish them:.he must persuade. If he is a great leader he 
will be able to infect them with his own vision, and thus 
give science meaning and scientists hope. 
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The Peaceable Kingdom 


CONTINUED 


such a balance provides at least for our living to negoti- 
ate. The general idea is that peace depends on the great 
powers keeping each other neutralized, afraid to use their 
nuclear explosives. Only with such power paralyzed can 
we co-exist without violence. The uneasy truce thus es- 
tablished is hardly peace; and it is maintained at an in- 
credibly high cost in men and money. But it is infinitely 
better than a quick solution through out-and-out attack. 

It is a tribute to our nation’s maturity that for fifteen 
years now we have demonstrated a willingness to be 
buffeted but not goaded into rash use of power. But 
what we “enjoy” today is not peace but only a tense 
balance that fends off violence and at best may preserve 
something of human worth. 

Each of these three demands falls short of achieving 
a peaceable kingdom worthy of the name. But our hope 
for such a kingdom is conditioned by the fact that we 
are American Christians, and as such should have some 
particular insights into its nature. Here are some things 
that American Christians should know about the peace- 
able kingdom: 


1. The virtues of an individual cannot be compared 
with those of society. Where the highest achievement 
of a person lies in sacrificial love (or the losing of one’s 
self), the highest achievement of a nation is the estab- 
lishment of justice. Thus, relations between people are 
ethical while relations between nations are political. We 
know that individuals can live with one another on a 
higher moral level than that on which nations can co- 
exist; so we should not be caught in easy assumptions 
such as the one that since individuals can renounce 
weapons and give up their interests for one another, na- 
tions can do the same. Any such parallelism ought to 
arouse Our suspicion at once. 


2. Most Christians are not so naive as to imagine that 
the world can be extricated from its moral dilemma by 
some simple solution. To be sure, some Christians are 
saying that “Christ is the way!” as though the simple 
moral teachings of the Master are readily applicable to 
international relations. Such a statement leads in the 
direction of a simple moral perfectionism where we hold 
great concerns over little things and little concern for the 


great things of the world. Other voices are raised in the 


cry, “Personal salvation is all that counts.” 


3. Most Americans are not so naive as to suppose 
that our nation can avoid the twin forces of destruction 
that have stalked men throughout human history. In 
Biblical terms, these forces were idolatry (unqualified 
loyalty to qualified goals) and atheism (organizing all 
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life apart from God). The medieval church termed these 


forces the deadly sins of pride (serving an island of co- 
herence in a world of confusion) and sloth (do what you 
will because life is meaningless anyhow). In political . 
terminology, these forces are complacency (self-satisfac- 
tion) and despair (hopelessness). Capitulation to the 
extremes on either side is a sure path to self-destruction. 
We are thus compelled to search for the precarious way 
between the self-righteousness of one side and the self- 
destruction of the other. Such a way is not simple—it is 
not pure—it is not visible. It is a task of the greatest 
magnitude that calls for all that we have and are. It is the 
task whose dimensions were indicated by President Ken- 
nedy in his inaugural address: “let both sides join in the 
next task, creating not a new balance of power but a new 
world of law, where the strong are just, the weak secure 
and the peace preserved forever.” This is the breath- 
taking task, now that events are soul-size; and it calls for 
neither pessimism nor optimism but for superlative com- 
mitment to the demands God makes upon man. | 


4. Christians, since the beginning of their church 
2,000 years ago, have held a lively anticipation of the 
end of the world. Yet even in the early days of their 
church, they were not given to hysteria or despair. 
Rather they worked and worshipped faithfully, for they 
were convinced that beyond this world is God. The apos- 
tle Paul, who pointed frequently to the end of the world, 
gave the cue for poised living: “if I live, I live unto the 
Lord; if I die, I die unto the Lord; whether I live, or die, 
I am the Lord’s.””» Now, when destruction threatens us 
today, the self-reliant falters and even the dreamer suc- 
cumbs to discouragement. But the man of faith is not 
shattered; he is convinced that “neither angels nor prin- 
cipalities nor powers, nor height nor depth nor anything 
else in all creation will be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” So 
Christians today admit to being perplexed but not in 
despair, for they look*to the things that the eye cannot 
see as the hope of their lives. 


Now, it seems strange that Christians are saying the 
very same words as Americans in general, but the words 
carry a great deal different meaning. For when the Chris- 
tian says “survival” he means the survival of the world 
Christ came to redeem. And when he says “security” he 
means the securing of human rights for all the children 
of God. And by “peace” he means peace through justice. 
So do Christian insights carry an imperative beyond the 
kingdoms of this world to the peaceable kingdom of man- 
kind as God’s family. Christians issue no short-cut to 
peace but rather a call for the most demanding effort and 
the most towering sacrifice precisely because peace isn’t 
enough. We know the peaceable kingdom is of God’s 
making; so His spirit and His love working through us 
will alone suffice. 
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right reading, prayer, or other devo- 
tional material for a particular group, 
setting, or occasion. Skillful guidance 
on inner preparation and ways to re- 
late worship to all of life help you 
plan meaningful services for large or 
small groups, indoors or out. $4.95 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, New York 7 


When you 


come to 
NEW YORK 
Stay at the YWCA 


(for permanent and transient guests) 


TATHAM HOUSE 
138 East 38th Street, New York 16 


LAURA SPELMAN RESIDENCE 
840 Eighth Avenue, New York 19 


STUDIO CLUB 
210 East 77th Street, New York 21 


MORGAN HALL 
132 East 45th Street, New York 17 


For reservations and additional in- 
formation, write to the residence of 
your choice. 


THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS. By Har- 
lan Cleveiand, Gerard J. Man- 
gone, John Clarke Adams, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1960, 
305 pp., $5.95. 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP. 
Edited by Harlan Cleveland and 
Gerard J. Mangone, Syracuse 
University Press, 1957, 150 pp., 
$3.00. 


Either The Overseas Americans or The 
Art of Overseasmanship is a “must” for 
every Peace Corps member, everyone mak- 
ing his first trip abroad, and everyone 
interested in international education. The 
question is “Which book?” I suggest The 
Art of Overseasmanship for Peace Corps 
aspirants and first-trippers and The Over- 
seas Americans for administrators. The 
thesis of the books is the same. The Over- 
seas Americans is the more recent book, 
but if one really feels pressed for time 
The Art of Overseasmanship is the shorter 
volume. 

The Art of Overseasmanship is a com- 
pilation of eleven articles by experts in 
overseas work and foreign relations. 
Several of the articles are extremely im- 
portant to young people who are going 
abroad, for example Gerard Mangone’s 
article on “Dungarees and Grey-Flannel 
Diplomacy” (which also has the attribute 


Make the YMCA 
your headquarters 


In New York City 


ROOMS that are clean, inexpensive, comfort- 
able beds. Coffee shop, forums, events,- sports, 
tours, etc. Conveniently located to everything. 
Rates $2.50-$2.60 single; $4.00-$4.20 double. 
Send for folder 1. 


WILLIAM SLOANE HOUSE 


356 West 34th St. (Nr. 9th Ave.) N. Y. 
| Tel: Oxford 5-5133 


One block ‘from Penn Station 


GRAND CENTRAL BRANCH YMCA 
224 East 47th Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
(A branch of the YMCA of Greater) 
New York) 
5 MINUTES FROM GRAND CENTRAL 
_ 3 MINUTES FROM U.N. BUILDING 
ROOMS—AIR-CONDITIONED CAFETERIA 
GYM—SWIMMING POOL 
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of being very readable). He points out 
that only one American civilian in three 
who works overseas is employed by the 
U. S. Government. The missionaries form 
a large segment, and he raises the question 
about the durability of religious activity 
because of its failure in China. Business- 
men form another large segment, and a 
chart of businessmen abroad shows the 
largest number to be in Latin America, — 
an area where we now find a strong 
hostility toward the United States. 

Harold Snyder writes of the Voluntary 
Agencies and George Cressey of the Re- 
ligious Agencies. Mr. Snyder asks that 
colleges include courses suitable for tech- 
nical assistance careers and courses provid- 
ing competence in cultural concepts. Mr. 
Cressey speaks of the “fraternal worker” 
rather than the missionary who is not only 


Teligiously-trained but is a specialist with 


technical skills. : 

Four articles deal with the elements 
which make for success in overseas work. 
The main thesis of the book is that ad- 
ministrative ability is important. Of course, 
points are made about the importance of 
human relations, of speaking foreign 
languages, and of being well oriented to 
American life. But Harlan Cleveland 
stresses “institution-building” (“a flair for 
administration”) as the lesson we have 
learned from foreign aid programs. “An 
unusual ability to understand and make 
oneself understood in a foreign culture, a 
deep and realistic comprehension of why 
American institutions work as they do, an 
imaginative grasp of the larger purposes 
of American overseas operations, a ‘sense 
of politics’-—these are the arts of overseas- 
manship.” 

The final two articles are particularly 
pertinent for educators and those con- 
cerned with international education. John 
Masland, in “Education for Overseasman- 
ship,” writes that “the challenge to Amer- 
ican education is to prepare the vast num- 
bers in high schools and colleges for ef- 
fective citizenship in the modern world.” 
He asks for general education. Rowland 
Egger, in “University Training for Inter-. 


CONSIGNMENTS | for fund raising, 


festivals, bazaars. Imports from Italy and 
Germany: wood carvings, toys, scarves, gift 
wrappings and other items. 
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national Careers,” writes that “the prob- 
lem is that of interesting undergraduates 
in foreign affairs and on the basis of 
their interest building a foundation that 
will support the values of overseas 
service.” He also speaks of the problem 
of educating those who have the technical 
skills to go abroad but lack linguistic 
ability and area studies. 

The Overseas Americans puts meat on 
the bone. It goes into the background of 
“Why Americans Leave Home,” analyses 
“culture shock,” and includes chapters on 
language study and training programs. 
This is an important book for administra- 
tors of international programs. 

An interesting idea in the chapter en- 
titled “The Internationalization of College” 
is that art, literature, philosophy, and his- 
tory should be the core disciplines. The 
authors state that “the barriers between 
men today are mainly intellectual” and to 
break the culture barrier one must learn 
to think differently—“one must become 
aware of the ideologies and the patterns 
of thought that have developed over the 
centuries in another cultural tradition.” 
They state that the facts about the 
political, social, economic, and administra- 
tive problems of an area are constantly 
changing and relatively easy to learn, so 
study of these can be postponed until 
shortly before the overseas experience. 
First must come acquaintance with the 
country’s intellectual traditions. 


ELEANOR M. TUFTS 
Associate Secretary 
World University Service 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SCIENTIST. 
By lan G. Barbour, Association 
Press, New York, 1960, 128 pp., 
$2.50. 


THIS WELL WRITTEN little book is not de- 
signed primarily to show that science and 
religion are compatible. It is concerned 
rather with the problems and decisions 
that confront the scientist who is also a 
Christian, as he attempts to bring his 
daily work into harmony with the Chris- 
tian ethic, to make it serve the good of 
mankind. 

Science has given man a control of 
natural forces so extensive that, depend- 
ing upon how it is used, it can be the 
means of greatly improving the human 
lot, or it can become the instrument of 
man’s destruction. This being the case, 
the first decision one must make is wheth- 
er science is a fit vocation for a Christian. 
The author takes the position that, since 
science can be an instrument of good will 
through which one can contribute enor- 
mously to human welfare, and to the dis- 


covery of truth, it is a worthy vocation 
for a Christian. Because, however, science 
brings with it the power to destroy as 
well as create, the Christian who becomes 
a scientist has to face many decisions in 
connection with his work in which his 
Christian conscience must play a vital 
role. 

In successive chapters, the author con- 
siders the position of the scientist who is 
doing applied work, of the person devot- 
ing his energies to basic or fundamental 
science, of the teacher of science, and of 


the scientist as a member of society and 
aS a person. 

The applied scientist is in a position 
to contribute directly and profoundly to 
human welfare; he can, on the other 
hand, become a servant of selfish or even 
sinister business interests, and he can as- 
sume that the uses to which the products 
are used, which he has helped to create, 
are not his concern. The applied scientist 
who is a Christian, however, will not be 
able to avoid responsibility for using his 

continued on next page 


There’s nothing like a good, healthy argument to sharpen your wits. 
Actually, keeping pace with God’s modern world requires this kind 
of resourceful, energetic thinking. Vigorously written Concordia 
books supply it in abundance, give truer insight into His ways. 


MODERN BOOKS THAT APPEAL TO THE INQUIRING MIND 


Sex and The Church 

By H. Coiner, O. Feucht, P. Hansen, 
A.von Rohr Sauer. A penetrating inquiry 
into modern sex attitudes in light of 
evangelical Scripture interpretation .. 
Old Testament times to now. $3. 


God’s Great Plan for You 

By Richard Caemmerer. The simple, yet 
profound story of what God does for man. 
Answers “What am I doing here on 


Earth?” “How shall I think of God?”, 


other questions that trouble man. $2.00 


At your book store 


See Concordia ads 
in TIME magazine 


The Christ of The Gospels 

Translated by Wm. F. Beck. Weaves the 
four Gospels into one story... free of 
archaic words and terms. Tells the events 
of Christ’s life in clear, chronological 
order. 224 pages, $3.00 


Modern Science in the Christian Life 
By John W. Klotz. Explores ethical and 
moral problems raised by 20th Century 
science. Topics include: radiation, evo- 
lution, population explosion, 
gifts of science. Paper, $1.75 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE + 3558 S. JEFFERSON « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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specialized knowledge and the influence 
which his knowledge gives him for the 
benefit of mankind. He cannot disavow 
concern for the uses to which the products 
of his work are put. 

The basic scientist is engaged in one of 
the highest forms of human endeavor, the 
quest to know, to understand nature and 
nature’s laws. He has the opportunity and 
obligation to practice the virtues of hon- 
esty, rationality, and objectivity in pur- 
suit of the truth. On the other hand, he 
is particularly susceptible to the sins of 
intellectual .pride, narrowness, and irre- 
sponsibility, which lead to naturalistic 
humanism, the worship of science, and 
ivory-tower aloofness from the concerns 
of mankind. The Christian who looks on 
his research as “studying God’s handiwork 
to His glory” will possess an added incen- 
tive in his pursuit of knowledge, which to 
him will become a vocation dedicated to 
“the glory of God the Creator and the 
advantage of the human race.” 

The Christian teacher of science will 
have abundant opportunities to make 
clear the religious implications of science 
and the scientific method; and in his re- 
lations with students~and colleagues will 
endeavor to impart something of the won- 
der and reverence that the study of na- 
ture engenders in him. He will have, 
however, a responsibility to treat his sub- 
ject with the utmost rigor, and with com- 
plete devotion to discovered truth. 

As a member of. society and as an 
individual, the scientist who is a Christian 
will strive to promote the welfare of man- 
kind. To this end, his scientific ideals will 
be found to harmonize with his Christian 
convictions. The latter, however, will 
carry him beyond the point where strict 
adherence to scientific principles would 
likely bring him to the level of personal 
commitment. The scientist who is also a 
Christian will strive to achieve a balance 
between the “reflective detachment” of 
the scientist and the “personal involve- 
ment” of the religiously inspired person. 

Such a balance is a noteworthy feature 
of this thought-provoking volume, which 
is accurate in its description of the work 
and goals of the scientist, and fair and ob- 
jective in its evaluations. It is a book to 
be recommended to all who are interested 
in the relationship of science and religion. 


RALPH E. CLELAND 
Botany Department 
Indiana University 
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BEING MARRIED. By Evelyn M. Du- 
vall and Reuben Hill, with chap- 
ters by Sulvanus M. Duvall, D. 
C. Heath & Company, Boston, 
1960, 440 pp., $5.00. (Also 
published by Association Press, 
New York, $4.95.) 


THE SUBTITLE of this volume by two out- 
standing specialists in the field is “the sci- 
ence of happy marriage . . . a complete 
course on decision-making in courtship, 
marriage, parenthood.” In _ twenty-one 
chapters, each headed by guiding ques- 
tions, the authors seek to give young 
people the materials needed to make de- 
cisions in the areas of inquiry. Although 
they give the findings of much recent re- 
search to orient the reader, the book is 
functional in style and, indeed, very read- 
able. 

It is most valuable for underclass col- 
lege men and women, and with the sophis- 
tication of upperclass students in large, 
urban high schools, it can also be used 
with them. 

MILDRED |. MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. MORGAN 


Family Life Consultants 
Black Mountain, North Carolina 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 


for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 


826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
TO RENDER SERVICE 
TO GOD AND MAN 
THROUGH TRAINING 


IN A CHURCH VOCATION 
may be found at the 


HARTFORD SEMINARY 


An independent, undenominational, ecu- 
menical, graduate “University of Re- 
ligion.” 


Demand for graduates by churches, 
missions and church-related agencies far 
exceeds the supply. 


Specialized training for men and wo- 
men, for the parish ministry, religious 
education, pre-school education, church 
music, church service overseas, and 
church social service and research. 


Interwoven curriculum; students may 
elect courses in all fields:—leading to 
degrees of B.D., M.A., S.T.M., Ed.R.D. 
and Ph.D. 


Practical on-the-job-field work in Great- 
er Hartford area churches and in cam- 
pus Nursery School. 


Small classes give intimate relationship 
with professors; faculty-student ratio of . 
1 to 7. 


Wide diversity of student contacts:— 
36 denominations, 31 States, 15 nation- 
alities, all races represented. 


Pleasant community living on attractive 
campus, in dormitories and in apart- 
ments for married students. 


Costs low. Scholarships and —— 
aid are available. 


For full information write to 


The Registrar, 
~ Box IC, 
£9 THE HARTFORD SEMINARY 
55 Elizabeth St. 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
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